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the tub room is part of the house. Private bathers
in the Hokkaido and conservative country sec-
tions still have to brave the storms of winter to
reach the tub which is kept in a separate building
in the back yard because of the fear of fire.
The most popular shape for the modern tub
is oval. It, like its old time predecessors, is made
without nails. The boards are fitted together in
perfect contact and roped with wire. When
full of water, the tub swells so that it does not
leak* The idea is a very admirable one but a
nuisance, for just as people abroad fear to leave
home because of their pets, so tub owners have
to make special arrangements, when they go
away, to keep their tubs from warping in their
absence*
Bathing as a fine art has practically disappear-
ed from the cities, though Japan as a whole pro-
bably has the world's most unusual collection of
tubs. Not infrequently the tub rooms of many
well-known hot springs are comparable to a Zieg-
feld Follies set when the inn or hotel owners com-
bine thek love of water with their desire for a
good tourist trade. But bathing traditions are
left to the country folk. People are forgetting the
autumnal citron bath taken "on the year's shortest
day in December and the iris bath which is indulg-